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FOLK-LORE FROM IRELAND. 1 

1. 

The statements which follow, relating to certain customs and su- 
perstitions of Ireland, were related to me by Katie , now living 

in Washington, but born in Roscommon County, Connaught, where 
she lived for twenty years. The family to which she belongs is one 
of more than ordinary intelligence, one brother being a priest of the 
Roman Catholic Church, another a student preparing for the priest- 
hood. Katie herself has taught school, though only for one term in 
consequence of loss of hearing. I have given her own words, taken 
down as she spoke, without any attempt at explanation or discussion. 
I wish it were possible also to exhibit the honesty and fervor that 
shows itself in her words and gestures. She assures me that these 
superstitions are universal among her people, and continue to influ- 
ence their thoughts and actions. 

Equally honest and fervent was Josephine of Covan, Ireland, who 
seemed delighted in giving me all that came to her mind of her 
childhood. But alas, this suddenly came to an end ; my collection of 
folk-lore was concluded. Katie informed me she must give no more. 
She had been upbraided for having communicated so much. " You 
have no right to tell any one how we live and what we do in poor 
old Ireland," her friend told her. Katie seemed troubled about this, 
and was very desirous of making it up to me by being extremely 
kind in many ways, and telling me of her American friends in Balti- 
more. This was kind of her, but my folk-lore was left amid the 
green hills and beautiful lakes of Erin. 

Ellen Powell Thompson. 

Washington, D. C. 

FESTIVALS. 

Christmas. — This day of all others was a glorious one. Radiant 
joy beamed from the faces of all, and everybody felt extremely 
happy. I now firmly believe nothing can harm me on this day. 
My mother used to teach us, as long ago as I can remember, that 
the bad spirits were shut up in hell on Christmas and not allowed 
to roam on the earth, all people and everything being surrounded by 
good spirits. All good Catholics know this is true, for they feel it 
through every fibre of their being. The windows of our house are 
large, but the panes of glass are small. A burning candle is placed 
in each pane on Christmas Eve. Four very large candles, a yard 
long, are lighted on the table. These candles are all lighted again 
on Christmas night, and again on " small Christmas night," which is 

1 Paper read before the Women's Anthropological Society, Washington, D. C. 
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the eighth night. These lights are to make earth more like heaven, 
radiant with light and beauty, and to honor the birth of Christ. 

Easter. — On Easter Sunday the sun dances in the heavens at 
sunrise. We children used to be up early on this morning, and were 
always repaid for so doing by looking at the sun, which surely did 
dance in the sky ; after which all went to mass, for during Easter- 
time every one must confess his sins, and if a person dies with- 
out making this Easter confession he is not buried in consecrated 
ground. 

I don't know whether the sun dances in America, for I have never 
been up to see. 

Halloween. — Hallowe'en, the ist of November, is All Saints' 
Day. We called it November Day and November Night. Besides 
the usual prayers and devotions, we used to play tricks on this day. 
My mother used to place a tub nearly filled with water in the middle 
of the floor ; in it she put several dozen apples, having punched a 
piece of coin into a number of them; any one who could pull one 
of these apples out of the water with his teeth would be entitled 
to it, with the coin it contained. Often some one would be richer 
by a gold piece. This was rare fun, and we did not mind getting 
drenched, which all were sure to do. 

Fruit not gathered before November Night was not considered fit 
to eat ; it is said the fairies spoil it. And it is a fact that the fruit 
does really wither on that night. We girls used to melt lead on 
this night and pour it through a keyhole into a dish of water. If 
cattle were formed of the lead the girl would marry a farmer ; if a 
ship or boat, a sailor would be her husband, the lead on the water 
always indicating by its form the trade or profession of the girl's 
future husband. Each girl must melt her own lead and pour it into 
the water, otherwise the sign will fall. Another trick was to place 
three saucers on a table, one containing clay, the second water, and 
the third a gold ring. A girl was blindfolded and taken to the table 
and allowed to touch one of these saucers. If the hand was placed 
on the saucer of clay, she would die before she became an old maid ; 
if placed on the one with water, she would never marry ; if the gold- 
ring saucer was touched, she would marry very soon. I once touched 
the one with water ; so my fate is sealed. 

In keeping Hallowe'en Night we had merry times. Just at closing 
day we girls were sent out of the house, one at a time, first filling 
our mouths with water, which was held there until we had walked 
around the house three times. If one heard the name of a man dur- 
ing her walk, it would be the name of her future husband. 

On this night, also, a girl is taken, blindfolded, into a cabbage 
patch, and allowed to touch a cabbage with her hand. If she places 
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her hand on a large firm head, her husband will be a large fine man. 
If, however, she touches a half-grown, crooked, unhealthy head of 
cabbage, her husband will, like it, have an unhealthy, crooked body 
and nature. 

May Day. — May Day, the 1st of May, is dedicated to the Blessed 
Virgin, and is held sacred, as well as being a day for merry-making. 
We have a May-pole of ash, and dance about it, and a May Queen, 
whom we crown with wild flowers, selecting the most beautiful girl 
from the school for queen. On this day we never take ashes from 
the hearth, and the dust swept from the floor is never taken out 
of the door until the following morning ; to do either would surely 
bring bad luck to the household before the year passed. Grand- 
mother cut branches from the round-berry tree and put about the 
churn on this morning. This acted as a charm on the cream, as 
the butter would come quickly, and it would be hard and sweet 
though the day might be very warm. 

If, on May Day, one should roll on the dew-wet grass before sun- 
rise, and should remain there until the sun has dried the body, the 
sun will not burn, nor will the flies bother that person during the 
entire summer of that year. I am the only one in our family who 
did this, and with no fear of the sun's hot rays, or of the torturing 
flies, I enjoyed the summer days, saying, — 

I have washed in water that never run, 
And wiped on a towel that never was spun. 

Twelfth Night. — On Twelfth Night, rushes are gathered and cut 
into pieces six inches long. These we dipped into tallow several 
times. A cake of cow-dung is then placed on a table, one of the 
rush tapers, of which there should be twelve, being put in the centre 
and the others arranged in two rows around it ; but we used just the 
number represented by our family, being usually fifteen or sixteen, a 
taper being named for each person, the one in the centre having my 
father's name. These were all lighted at the same time. The one 
that burned out soonest told its tale of sorrow, for the person for 
whom it was named must die soonest. 

We all knelt around these burning tapers and said our rosaries. 

St. Bridget's Day. — The 1 st of February is held sacred to the 
memory of St. Bridget, the Patroness of Ireland. The girls dress 
up a broomstick or churn-dasher in white. One of the taller girls 
heading the group, holding the figure in white high up, they go from 
house to house saying, — 

Little Miss Bridget, dressed in white, 
Asks for money in honor of the night. 

This figure is called by a name meaning "Young Bridget." At 
vol. vi. — no. 23. 18 
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sundown all go to one of the houses (having invited the young men) 
and have a royal time, consisting of kissing plays and refreshments, 
the latter being ale or beer and hot cakes made of flour, sour milk, 
and soda, baked on a frying-pan over the coals on the hearth. 

In my home on this day a cross, made of straw woven over sticks, 
is placed on the rafters overhead and allowed to remain until it is 
replaced by a new cross the next year. My oldest brother used to 
make this cross in honor of the Patroness, for good luck during the 
year. 

The Lark is held sacred to the memory of St. Bridget, but why 
this is so I do not know. If it sang early in the morning of the ist 
of February the day was sure to be fair ; and when this bird sang 
early, long, and loud, soaring to the very heavens, we used to say, 
" St. Bridget is looking down upon us." 1 

St. John's Day. — On St. John's Day, the 23d of June, we built an 
immense bone fire in the field, made of turf and furze sticks, and then 
placing all the bones we had collected for six months in the centre. 
This was made to flame up, by great live coals brought from the 
kitchen fire. When my grandmother was living we used to say our 
rosary kneeling around the fire. Father and mother never joined us, 
but said their rosaries in the house. I remember I was always so full 
of laughter on this occasion that it was hard for me to put my mind 
on my beads, and was often made to stand close to grandmother until 
prayers were over. When the fire had burned low we used to run 
through it many times. This was great fun, and lasted until late at 
night. 

St. Martins Day. — On St. Martin's Day, the nth of November, 
we used to have for dinner four roosters, which were killed the day 
before by cutting a vein in the back of the neck, the feathers having 
been carefully removed from the spot. Each fowl is then held 
firmly in the hand with the head down, and the blood allowed to 
drop in each corner of a room. While my grandmother lived, the 
blood of " St. Martin's roosters " was spilled in the four corners of 
each room in the house. After her death the kitchen was the only 
room thus protected. The roosters were always black ones, — in 
fact, we had no other kind ; and roosters of any other color were 
thought to be worthless for the purpose, — or indeed for any purpose. 

St. Patrick's Day. — St. Patrick's Day, the 17th of March, is, after 
Christmas and Easter Sunday, greatest in importance ; greater than 
all others for music, because St. Patrick is the Patron of Ireland, and 
exercises a special supervision over music ; hence every band plays 

1 Mooney, in his Holiday Customs of Ireland, says : " the Lark is held sacred 
to the memory of St. Bridget because it used to wake her to prayers every morn- 
ing, and if heard singing on her day it presages good luck and fine weather." 
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on this day, and every man and boy who can make a noise on any 
kind of a drum or musical instrument joins the band. This music 
usually heads a procession — the green flag flying along the line — 
marching to the music of 

All praise to St. Patrick who brought to our mountains 
The gift of God's faith, 
The sweet light of his love. 

This anthem is also sung in all the churches in the morning. 

My father never failed to drown the shamrock on this day. Going 
to town, he invited those he wished to treat into a whiskey store and 
asked for this beverage, which was brought in a glass, or bowl, called 
St. Patrick's Pot. The bit of shamrock pinned to his coat lapel he 
removed, and dipped it into the pot with a flourish of the hand, and 
again placed it on his coat, after which each drank of the whiskey 
that had drowned the shamrock. You may be sure few men get 
home sober on this night. Men and boys wear the shamrock on 
the coat or hat ; the women and girls wear the shamrock or green 
ribbon. 

St. Stephen's Day. — It is considered lucky to have been born on 
St. Stephen's Day, the 26th of December, though why I do not know. 
Any one abstaining from eating meat on this day, in honor of our 
first martyr, will not catch any contagious disease during the year. 
We never ate any meat on this day, and consequently never were 
afflicted with infectious diseases. 

On Christmas Day boys from ten to twenty years of age catch the 
wren in the furze hedge, — for it is said to be blind on this day, — 
and early the next morning they carry these little prisoners in a box 
or basket from door to door, asking for money to bury the wren. 
One of the boys, dressed like a clown and playing a fife or horn, 
heads the procession, the others calling out or singing : — 

The wren, the wren, the king of all birds, 
On St. Stephen's Day he was caught in the furze. 
Up with the kettle, and down with the pan, 
Give us an answer and let us began. 

Any one refusing to give money, for which the boys always 
ask, was punished by having the wren buried by his door. This 
would bring bad luck to the inmates of his home. On the night of 
the same day the boys, using the money collected, would have a 
jollification, the older ones usually going to town and getting on 
a spree. 1 

1 Letitia McClintock gives a legend of the wren, which may here be cited : 
" During one of the rebellions a party of Protestant soldiers, weary from the hard- 
ships they had endured, lay down to rest in a glen, the sentinels also being 
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Whitsuntide. — Whitsuntide is the last three days of May. Dur- 
ing this time all should be careful not to go near a stream or body 
of water, as there is great danger of being drowned. 

A neighbor of ours was drowned during these days in crossing a 
stream, — though it was late in the third day. His impatience cost 
him his life. 

We used to sprinkle the house with holy water on each of the 
three days to keep off the "farrs " [?] 

In homes where the inmates are perfectly good, the Holy Ghost 
descends into their midst. 

LEGENDS. 

The Ass as a Sacred Animal. — Joseph and Mary fled into Egypt 
with the infant Jesus on an ass. Since that date the ass has had a 
cross on its back. This same ass returned to Nazareth seven years 
later with them on its back, travelling in the night, since which time 
it has been the wisest of all animals ; it was made sure-footed for 
Christ to ride on his triumphal entry into Jerusalem, and it remains 
the most sure-footed of all beasts. The ass and cow are looked 
upon as sacred, because these animals breathed upon the infant 
Jesus in the manger, and kept the child warm. Old women sprinkle 
holy water on these animals to drive away disease. I have known 
sickness driven from great herds of cattle on farms by this means. 

The Flight of Joseph and Mary. — My mother told me, that as 
St. Joseph and Mary the Virgin were passing by trees laden with 
ripe fruit, Mary asked Joseph to reach her some of the fruit. He 
neglected to do so, when the fruit came within her reach, by the 
bowing down and breaking of the branches. 

St. Joseph and Mary asked permission to cook food in a certain 
house, when they were very weary and hungry. The family who re- 
fused them this privilege soon became extremely poor ; since this 
event poverty befalls those who refuse the poor the privilege of 
cooking on the hearth. 

Black Beetle. — The black beetle is the worst of all animals. Any 
one killing it on any day of the week save on Friday will be forgiven 
the sins of the week. If he kills it on Friday he will be absolved 
from all his sins of seven weeks. But it is not an easy matter to 
kill this vigorous little fellow, for he can run quite as fast as he can 

overcome with sleep. The rebels advanced softly, hoping to surprise them, when 
a wren tapped three times upon the Protestant drum, awakening the drummer 
boy, and the assailants were ignominiously routed." 

Mooney says also : " Various stories are current in Ireland to account for the 
cruelty shown the wren on this occasion, the one commonly assigned being that the 
wren gave the alarm to an army of invaders by perching upon a drumhead and 
thus awakening a sleeping sentinel just as the Irish were on the point of surround- 
ing: them." 
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fly. When on the ground, he hides under leaves, stones, or even in 
the dust, at the approach of his enemy. Then he can see a great 
distance, and from all sides of his little head, while he hears the 
least sound. 

When killing him we used to say words which mean, " Yesterday, 
yesterday, yesterday, you thief," for it was the black beetle that told 
the Jews when looking for our Saviour that He passed yesterday, 
yesterday, yesterday. 

"Clock" and Crocodile. — I have heard my mother tell the story 
of the clock and crocodile many times. Some days before our 
Saviour's Passion some Jews passed by a field where a man was 
working. They asked him when Jesus passed that way. The man 
did not answer. A crocodile, standing by, said, " Yesterday, yester- 
day." The clock was also close by, but said nothing. Since then 
the crocodile has had a sting on the end of its tail, but the clock has 
always remained harmless. The crocodile is feared by all, and is 
killed when possible. Any person who kills it on Saturday will have 
his sins of the past week forgiven him. When the crocodile is 
crushed, its odor is like an apple. It is said — but I don't know 
whether it is true — that this animal ate the core of the apple Eve 
threw away, — hence its odor when killed. 1 

Devil Insect. — Any one who kills a diavul (devil) before it has 
time to turn its tail will be forgiven seven sins, for it is said, while 
Judas was on his way to betray Christ, he met many " diavuls," all 
of them turning their tails in the direction Christ had gone. 2 

Tinkers. — Tinkers are very much despised, and are beggars usu- 
ally. It is said that no one could be found but a tinker who would 
nail Jesus to the cross. 

Healing Springs. — Our Lady, the Mother of Christ, appeared to 
two shepherd children, brother and sister, three times in the same 
glen. These children were good. Our Lady told them how to con- 
tinue good by offering many prayers to her daily. In this glen, on 
the very spot where the meeting occurred, there sprang up out of 
the ground a bubbling cold spring with healing properties, and dur- 
ing all the passing years many hundred people were cured of disease 
simply by tasting of its waters. 

My brother believes he was cured of consumption by drinking this 
" Lord's water," and he knew of many sick who were made well by 
drinking it. He also was the means of healing others in Ireland, for 
he used to bring bottles of it home every year. There is a spring 
or fountain in the grounds of St. Aloysius Church, which has the 

1 From the description Katie gives of the crocodile, I suppose a scorpion is 
meant. 

2 From the description, the same insect called by Katie a crocodile. 
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same power to cure disease, and is said to flow from the Lourd's 
spring in France whose water has cured many. I know a girl who 
recovered her sight from the virtue in this water administered by a 
sister. 1 

The Priests of Glen-da-lough. — Seven sons were once born at 
one birth. The father, being extremely poor, placed these seven 
infants in a hamper on his back and started to the river to drown 
them, saying, " These children of mine had better die now than live 
to starve as their poor mother and I are doing." He met a priest, 
however, who told him to give the babes to him, saying, " I will 
adopt them, educate, and make good men of them." They all be- 
came good and great priests. Seven churches were built in a group 
at Glen-da-lough in memory of these brothers. At the death of 
each he was buried in one of these churches. 

This story is in one of my school readers, and the picture of the 
seven churches is given also. My mother has told me of people 
taking a pilgrimage to the churches of Glen-da-lough, where, if they 
confess their sins, they will instantly be forgiven. 

The Lakes of Killarney. — There is a city buried under the lakes 
of Killarney, that was drowned many, many years ago by a woman 
who went for water in the night to the public well or spring. For- 
getting to lock the well, it overflowed and drowned the city in one 
night. 

Many believe that the music so often heard on these lakes comes 
from the singing spirits of the drowned city. 

But my brother told me the story of St. Kevin, who went to an 
island in the middle of these lakes to live, that he might spend his 
life in prayer. A maiden very much in love with him followed him, 
clinging to him and begging for his love. In his desperation he 
wrenched her clinging arms from him and threw her into the water. 
As she was sinking he said calmly, " God rest her soul." Instantly 
these words resounded in music, vibrating on the waves across the 
lakes ; and ever since music dwells in these waters. 

MIRACLES. 

Guardian Angel. — An old lady who lived in our neighborhood and 
attended our church went early one morning to say mass. Finding 
the church locked and turning toward home, she met a man who 
told her to go back, the church was open. She did so, and lo, the 

1 Katie went to this fountain, and drank that she might be cured of her deafness. 
She was loath to talk of it, after several weeks, though still believing in the legend 
of the fountain and the good sister who gave her the cup filled with its clear liquid. 
" Your faith is not great enough, my child," she had told Katie ; and so she is 
waiting, and asking to have greater faith given her. 
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door was wide open. She told her priest, who assured her that the 
person whom she thought was a man was her guardian angel. 

Supernatural Horseman. — A girl whom I knew of wanted to 
become a nun. Her parents being opposed to it, she determined 
to go from home in the night-time and find her way to the nunnery. 
When some miles on the road, she met a man on a white horse, who 
asked her where she was going. On being told, he said, " Ride with 
me and I will take you to the very door." She accepted the offer 
and was taken to the spot, when the white horse and his rider disap- 
peared. 

Image of St. Joseph. — The statue or image of St. Joseph carried 
on the person will protect the person from a watery grave. A priest 
whom I knew well once quelled a fearful storm at sea simply by 
having with him a little figure of St. Joseph, and thus saved all on 
board. 

Husbands obtained by Prayer. — I have known many women to get 
husbands by praying nine days. " These prayers are addressed to 
St. Joseph, because he was a model husband ; and husbands obtained 
in this way are always perfect. 

FAIRIES. 

The Fairs. — " Got in the fairs " is the expression regarding a per- 
son who has a desire to live with the fairies. It is an illness, and 
has complete control of the person. I knew a girl about twenty-four 
years of age who had "got in the fairs." If left alone she would 
attempt to go to them ; so she had to be watched night and day. A 
man who was a friend of the family watched with her one night and 
fell asleep. The girl, looking for her opportunity, rushed off, getting 
down from her room to the outer door. Here a man caught her just 
in time to prevent her from going out, and said to her, " You came 
down here, — now you must go back." But of course she was power- 
less to do so ; and the man had to call others to help him carry her 
to her room. 

This disease is often incurable. Doctors can never do anything 
for these creatures ; the priest is the only one who can. I knew of a 
woman who had been ill a long time with this disease. The doctor 
said when called, " She has death, I can do nothing for her." Her 
priest was called, and he had only to pray fifteen minutes to cure 
her. 

There is a village about two miles from my home the name of 
which means " the back of the fire." At this village a fire always 
burns at night, but never in the daytime ; not even smoke can. be 
seen in daylight. I have seen this fire many times in the middle 
of the night. 
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A long time ago there was a limekiln on this very spot, and some 
one was killed by being thrown into the pit. Ever since, the fairies 
have surrounded this place at night, ready to lead others to the pit. 
No one would think of going to this spot at night, for it would be at 
the peril of his life. 

Forths. — Forths are the places where infants are buried who die 
before they are baptized. Fairies surround these burial-places and 
throw their spell over all who dare venture on these grounds. One 
passing through a forth is almost sure to become bewildered and lose 
his way home ; and if one falls down on the haunted ground he will 
surely die. The son of a friend of ours, a boy ten years old, fell — 
or was tripped up by a spirit — while crossing the corner of a forth 
that joined his father's farm. On reaching home in great fear he 
told his mother he would die because he had been " tripped up " by 
the fairies in crossing the corner of the forth. His mother beat him 
well, hoping to cure him in this way. The beating did not save him, 
however, for he died within one week, and was very ill during the 
intervening time. 

Spirits. — A man brought a priest to the home of an ill friend one 
night. As they approached the house the priest said, " Let us has- 
ten, for I see the spirits of the woman's dead children." Yet he did 
not know the woman. These spirits were in the shape of small bright 
lights. The man and priest reached the bedside of the woman just 
in time to say the last rites of the church with her before her spirit 
joined those of her children. 

Will-o'-the-wisp. — The will-o'-the-wisp is the spirit of a man who 
a long time ago was banished from both heaven and hell because he 
had greatly offended both God and the Devil. For punishment he is 
made to wander on earth in the night. He never came very close to 
our house, though I have seen his light many times at a distance, 
which flickered like a lighted candle in the open air, being about the 
same size. He is fond of leading people astray. 

Not all see this light, or spirits of any kind, owing to the time of 
one's birth. My mother was born in the night ; hence she could 
never see spirits. My father was born in the day, and was able to 
see all kinds of ghosts. I was born in the morning ; so I have been 
able to see many strange things at night and in the daytime. I 
once saw men passing each other in the clouds with bayonets on 
their shoulders. My brother and father said there was going to be 
war, and so it proved. 



